SIX CHARLES NAPIER

much when he proposed it for me." Just fifty years later
we shall see the war-worn old veteran taking leave of
the officers of India in words of advice and farewell
couched in the same lofty spirit of military duty which
is expressed in this boy's letter. And now the scene
changes.

Early in 1801 Charles Napier mounts his little Irjsh
cob and rides away from Limerick to begin the career
which was to be carried through such stirring and varied
scenes. He rode in a single day from Limerick to
Celbridge, more than one hundred miles, on the same
horse. We know nothing of that long day's ride, save
the bare fact of its accomplishment; but it requires no
effort of imagination to picture this ardent, impetuous
boy pushing forward mile by mile, intent upon proving
by the distance he would cover that despite what
generals might write or doctors might say, he was fit for
any fatigue or duty; and as the Irish hill-tops rose before
him in fresh horizons we can fancy the horseman's mind
cast far ahead of the most remote distance, fixed upon
some scene of European or Egyptian battle, where the
great deeds of war then startling all men by their
splendid novelty were being enacted before a wondering
world. For only a few months prior to the date of this
long ride a great battle had been fought at Marengo in
Italy, and the air was still ringing with its echoes; then
had come the news of Hohenlinden, that terrible midnight
struggle in the snow of the Black Forest. Never had
the world witnessed such desperate valour; never had
such marches been jnade, such daring combinations
conceived, such colossal results achieved. A new world
seemed to be opening before the soldier; and France,